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WAYS OF BEING 


HE following map of reality is merely a map, a dogmatic por- 

trayal of a philosophy and not a defense of it; for so large a 
field can obviously not be argued in so small a space. I shall avoid 
the current fashion of painting realms of being and attempt instead 
to discover ways of being. The word ‘‘being”’ is really a participle 
of a verb, and I am starting with the Aristotelian presupposition 
that being is a process. It is therefore not to be divided into realms, 
but into modes. This is not a verbal distinction, for on the basis of 
the metaphor of realms, a being is usually assigned to one realm or 
another exclusively and the passage from realm to realm is fraught 
with mystery. Whereas on the basis of the metaphor of modes or 
ways, one and the same thing may presumably be in several ways. 
In any case, it seems easier to me, and more empirical, to begin ask- 
ing how things exist, than to start with kinds or realms of being. 
For this is intended as an empirical inquiry. It may be possible to 
sit down and calculate dialectically the possible ways of being; suf- 
fice it here to discover a few of the actual ways. Others may find 
more, but in the meantime the following three may serve as a be- 
ginning. I must ask your indulgence in the matter of naming them 
—any label will surely be misleading. I must therefore risk an 
arbitrary label and then describe the thing labelled from various 
points of view, trusting that the description will reveal the meaning 
of the label. 

I 


A thing may be said to be in nature, naturally, indefeasibly or 
absolutely. Let us call this existing absolutely. To be, in this 
sense, means to be an event, a happenstance, or occurrence. Things 
can occur only in time and space. They can be neither instantaneous 
hor changeless, neither points nor infinite. I do not mean that they 
must be located in a space-time system, either by simple or by com- 
Plex location, for locating systems implies points and instants. I 
mean empirical, real time and space, where there are no points nor 
moments, no past-present-future, not even a ‘‘flow’’ of time or an 
extent of space, but time as the endurance of an object and space as 
its boundaries—sheer unmeasured, concrete existing. In this sense 
things pass in and out of being. They exist here and not there, now 
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and not then; but their here and now is intrinsic, not relative. The 
coming and going of a lightning flash mark the beginning and end of 
a being; so does the rising and passing of a storm. Weather in gen. 
eral and the solar system may come and go. So also New York has 
its time and place of being; so justice, sorrow, philosophies come and 
go. And between their coming and their going, their presence and 
their absence, they are existing ‘‘things,’’ absolute beings. New 
York, justice, and sorrow, may, of course, not have standard or 
absolute meanings. But take any meaning and if it designates cer. 
tain events or series of events, such a meaning names an absolute 
existence, regardless of the relativity of the name itself. 

If being an event is a general way of being, time, space and mo- 
tion appear to be its forms. But then they must not be said them. 
selves to be in any sense. For if time, space, and motion are said 
to be, then other beings must be said'to exist in existence or be in 
being, which is absurd, or at least redundant. Time, space, and 
motion may be distinct ideas and have distinct names, but existen- 
tially they are intrinsic factors in the process of being, and can be 
abstracted from this process only in thought. They have no being 
of their own. Or, on the other hand, if, following certain philoso- 
phers, we call time, space, and motion beings, then we must admit 
that nothing else is; and then our pursuit of being becomes non- 
empirical, for time, space, and motion can obviously not be expe- 
rienced as events. 

It follows, further, that a thing’s being does not consist of its 
coming in or passing out of being. Flux is not the essence of being, 
but an accident. Until recently it was thought that atoms were in- 
destructible, or that, if not atoms, still smaller elements were ever- 
lasting, neither came nor went. This is a matter to be settled by 
physical science. But for the present it seems as though nothing 
empirical were eternally conserved. The ether, energy, and such 
like, may be eternally conserved, but they are systems or hypotheses 
and do not exist in this absolute, concrete sense of which we are now 
speaking. But.whether beings are everlasting or not, their coming 
and going mark the limits, not the essence, of their existence. Ex- 
istence itself may metaphorically be called a flow, but existing things 
exist in spite of the flux, not by virtue of it. 

Their existence lies in their endurance. Each thing has its own 
endurance; that is, in this absolute sense, existence does not take 
place in the moment between past and future, for really, in so far 4s 
they exist at all, past and future exist in the present. Endurance, 
empirically, metaphysically, is not something which can be measured 
by any standard whatsoever. A thing’s endurance is simply its 
temporal-spatial being, regardless of who else or what else be pres 
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ent. If it be insisted that a thing must be present to something, 
that absolute endurance is indefinable, I reply that two things must 
both be there absolutely before they can be present to each other. 
otherwise relative presence is at least as unintelligible as absolute, 
spatio-temporal endurance. For example, beauty (I mean the 
events which you choose to call beautiful) is never present univer- 
sally, and seldom absent entirely. War exists recurrently. Exist- 
ence, in short, is not what exists at this moment, nor at this specious 
present, nor for a standard observer, nor is it all that ever has been or 
will be. Existence is not to be understood in terms of spatio-temporal 
cross-sections, but in terms of intrinsic life-spans or careers. Exist- 
ence for a lightning flash is brief indeed ; for a solar system it endures 
for ages of monotonous revolutions. But as soon as we speak of a 
brief or a long existence, we are bringing in an accidental human rela- 
tive factor and abandoning the absolute way of being. A thing may 
exist in one place and not in another, may be present to one person and 
absent to another, past for one and future for another; it may recur 
or not, it may even be everlasting. AJl these fluctuations are irrel- 
evant to the nature of absolute being. Given an absolute being, we 
may ask to whom, for what, or how often it comes into being, but 
such questions presuppose an absolute event as the subject-matter 
of the question. 

Absolute being is not an order or hierarchy. Any being may be 
called a single whole or individual; but this raises no question as to 
its parts or its larger whole. Part and whole, cause and effect, and 
similar categories may be applied to specific structures or systems 
in nature, but these systems must exist absolutely as well. Their 
being in nature does not imply a hierarchy of systems, an order of 
orders. It may seem like an idle quibble to admit orders in nature 
and then deny order to nature. But the distinction is important. 
Order may be heaven’s first law, but nature’s first law is patience. 
Nature bears all her children without favoritism and destroys them 
without regrets. Nature has no point of view, no meaning and no 
goal. Nature is blind, infinite, formless, pluralistic. Forms, pur- 
poses, and points of view exist in nature, for nature is not sheer 
chaos; but their existence is just as arbitrary and absolute as that 
of any other natural event. From the point of view of our solar 
system eclipses must necessarily take place, but the solar system 
with all its eclipses and other consequences exists for no reason at 
all. Things do not exist in nature by necessity. Nothing must be, 
hor is there any reason why anything should be. Things simply are. 
Contingency and individuality are the universal categories of ab- 
solute being. 


When this analysis is applied to the field of history, there are 
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few, I believe, who would object. Some there are, to be sure, who 
still speak of The outline of history and who really believe that his. 
tory proceeds on a unified plan of linear evolution. They believe that 
history has an absolute pattern which human historians gradually 
approach as they learn more about human experience. But most 
philosophers of history are now willing to admit the relativity of 
history. Histories are always teleological, selective, and partial, 
The world of facts from which they are constructed tells no tale and 
has no meaning. Hence, as a recent writer puts it, history can never 
be a science; rather it is the store-house of facts or raw materials 
out of which sciences grow and to which they refer. 

The term ‘‘event’’ is misleading in this connection. The word 
‘‘event,’’ as it is generally used, implies teleology. An event is an 
outcome, a significant happening, the beginning or end of a story 
or history. Events, in this sense, are evidently systematic in their 
being. But it is also evident that only a small fraction of natural 
occurrences in space and time are ever selected as such events. In 
any case, the eventfulness of an occurrence does not exhaust its 
being ; it has its own individual, absolute existence, quite apart from 
the various meanings and systems into which it enters. 

When this analysis is carried over from history into nature at 
large, or natural history, the term ‘‘order’’ immediately slips in: 
The order of nature. I think we are still under the spell of Newton 
and the solar system. If we would turn from the neat pattern of 
our particular solar system and think in terms of star groups, star 
drifts, star collisions, we might still see gravity, but we would see 
less order. If we would turn from the orderly expositions and 
mathematical formule in our scientific texts, and observe laboratories 
in operation, we would get a truer picture of the raw material of 
science, and the so-called natural order of events. We might then 
return to the Hobbesian and primitive picture of the state of nature 
as one of endless dangers, conflicts, and collisions, where reason 
exists, but does not govern. 

No natural science of nature as a whole is possible. All science 
is human and relative. Nature knows nothing and is known only 
piece-meal. But the very relativity of science points to the realm of 
absolute being. For science is science of natural existences and its 
relativity applies to its techniques, not its subject-matter. For it 
does not follow from what has been said that nature is unintelligible. 
The question of nature’s intelligibility as a whole, does not arise. 
If I were forced to answer Kant’s question, ‘‘ How is knowledge pos 
sible?’’ I should say, ‘‘Because not everything can be known at 
once.’’ This is an intelligible universe, in other words, because 
intelligence exists absolutely, that is, as an event operating among 
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other events. It is really a pantheistic universe that is radically 
unintelligible, for in such a universe God alone knows and there is 
nothing to know but himself. And the more I think of the old 
story of the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall,’’ the more it becomes pre- 
posterous to me. It is really a burlesque of pantheism and not a 
statement of fact at all. 

Perhaps an analogy might serve to throw light on the absolute way 
of being, before we pass on to the next way. Nature exists on the 
same pattern as society. Obviously there is no such thing as human 
society as a whole. All that exists are particular associations, par- 
ticular states, clubs, friendships, and corporations, each more or 
less independent of, and more or less dependent on, each other. But 
these associations do not make up a single world-wide society. Even 
on the supposition that all men are brothers, most brothers would be 
strangers to each other. Society is possible precisely because it is 
local, variegated, and pluralistic. The word ‘‘society’’ is not a name 
for any thing, but is merely a universal, signifying collectively par- 
ticular societies, which have a separate or absolute existence in them- 
selves, and do not make a single society of societies. Just so, natural 
or absolute existence is essentially pluralistic, and though each event 
is spatial and temporal, these universal forms of beings do not con- 
vert existences into a universal order. For space and time are not 
orderly. Rather they are but the natural conditions of finiteness, 
individuality, contingency, and movement, which characterize events. 


II 


A second way of being has already been suggested, which I shall 
label Systematic Being. 

By the term ‘‘system,’’ we mean to designate such things as 
solar systems, crystal systems, railroad systems, mathematical and 
logical systems, languages, sciences, sense systems, symphonies, color 
schemes, institutions, religions, and cultures. The mere mention 
of a few of the many types of systems ought to be enough to make 
us sceptical of any effort to ‘‘reduce’’ them (as the phrase is) to a 
single cosmic order or system. In times past when human experi- 
ence was more limited and science more in its infancy, the dream 
of philosophers and encyclopedists, of Comtes and Spencers, to con- 
struct a single science of everything seemed less preposterous. But 
the more one knows history the less one outlines it ; and the more one 
learns of the multifarious facts of nature, the less one dreams of 
universal laws. Nothing is more characteristic of really modern 
science than the tendency away from making sweeping generaliza- 
tions and general laws of nature. The tendency is rather toward 
Specialization, toward making working formule for experimental re- 
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search in limited fields and toward a consciousness of the enormous 
complexity of nature. Even the amazing generality of Einstein’s 
equations is not indicative of a discovery of a simple and universal 
order in nature to take the place of the Newtonian, for these equa- 
tions represent little more than an abstract correlating device, mak- 
ing it possible to translate one system into another; they are not 
indicative of any actual system of systems. They are but a tribute 
to the increasing difficulty of measuring nature’s vagaries. 

Systems may or may not exist absolutely. The solar system, for 
example, is itself an event in nature and as such exists absolutely, 
Some railroad systems are actually working, others, as we say, exist 
merely on paper. Certain mathematical systems are actually em- 
bodied ; others are merely possible. One man sees his conception 
of justice actually in operation (as, for example, Emerson and his 
law of compensations) ; another is quite sure that there is no justice 
under the sun. But in any case, whatever systems and relations may 
happen to exist in nature, their systematic character represents a 
distinct way of being. 

We therefore pass from the question of the absolute or natural 
existence of systems to the question of what it means to be a system. 
So much work has been done in this field of late that I need not stop 
to make the analysis here. Suffice it to say, by way of summary, 
that this way of being is characterized by relativity, by necessity, 
and by teleology. Instead of belaboring these categories, I shall 
immediately proceed to certain more problematic distinctions arising 
out of a consideration of various types of systems. 

In the first place systems can not be clearly classified into physi- 
cal and mental, unless that means simply a classification into those 
systems that exist merely as possible systems and those that exist 
absolutely; and of this distinction we have already spoken suffi- 
ciently. On the basis of any other meaning of physical and mental, 
there are elements of both in any system. Our solar system, for 
example, has undoubtedly existed independently of our discovery 
of the fact. It exists as an individual in nature; not, to be sure, 
as an astronomical system, for the laws which result from our par- 
ticular way of measuring and describing it are relative to our human 
knowledge systems. Nevertheless, it is not our Newtonian knowl- 
edge system that makes the facts orderly. Orbits, planets, revolu- 
tions, tides are absolute events in this system. There is a physical 
order in its movements which is certainly no less objective because it 
can be detected by various astronomic systems and from various 
points of view. The solar system may enter into any number of 
astronomies ; and that very fact is indicative of its absolute existence, 
independent of any astronomy whatsoever. But astronomical de- 
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scription of the solar system must not be confused with the events 
described. Nor, on the other hand, must it be supposed that the 
orderliness of the solar system is a product of astronomy. Rather 
the various orderlinesses of astronomies are a tribute to an orderli- 
ness in their common object. Hence it makes little difference 
whether we consider the solar system as an object in mind or as a 
natural object, for it is an orderly existence from either point of 
view. Its systematic character is revealed by both astronomy and 
the tides, by mathematics and by the succession of day and night. 
It is a rhythmic child of nature and also an idea in whatever minds 
understand its movements. It is both physical and mental, and is 
systematic under both aspects. To call it ‘‘neutral,’’ as some philos- 
ophers do, is misleading. It is neutral only in the sense that it 
happens to be a creature of the impartial bosom of nature. But in 
respect to other systems it is not so much neutral as it is intrinsic. 
Its systematic being is not external to other systems. The solar 
system is intrinsically mental, physical, glowing, beautiful, tragic, 
perishable, and wandering—and whatever other attributes may sig- 
nify the various systems in which it participates. The same is true 
of railroad systems, states, languages, ete.—no light is thrown on 
them as systems by calling them physical or mental. 

Likewise it usually makes little difference to the structure of a 
system whether it be discovered or invented. The fact that nature 
makes railroads by using human brains and makes future genera- 
tions by using human chromosomes is significant only from the 
points of view of human control, and of historical origins. Both 
railroads and progenies are equally natural products. As systems 
they must be understood and classified, not in terms of their origins 
or destinies, but in terms of their actual operation. 

Next we must consider the distinction between mechanical and 
teleological systems. These terms need definition. If mechanism 
is identified with cause and effect systems, then any system of abso- 
lute existences or events is mechanical, and is to be understood in 
terms of what it does. In this sense any mechanical system has its 
ends or products. A machine is essentially a producer and is 
judged by its products. Hence a machine must be good for some- 
thing, it must have an outcome, and its structure is intelligible only 
in terms of its products or outcome. In this sense all mechanism 
implies working to some end, product, or result. Nature as a whole 
is not a machine, in this sense, for its creativity is piece-meal. All 
of nature’s products are by-products, as it were. Nature is not a 
systematic producer. Her products are infinite, formless, and end- 
less. The products of a machine, on the other hand, must have 
specific characteristics and uses. A particular machine, therefore, 
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has an absolute individuality. The parts of a machine have a rela- 
tive, systematic existence. But all machines are not ultimately mere 
parts of one cosmic mechanical order. Even if cause and effect 
categories are granted to be universally applicable, this fact does 
not transform nature into a mechanical order (unless ‘‘mechanism”’ 
is used in a very broad sense to cover any possible sequence of cause 
and effect) ; a mechanical order implies specific distinguishable pat- 
terns or orderliness among the causes or effects; it implies certain 
causes regularly producing the same products. Though it is not a 
priort impossible for nature to be such a machine, certainly the 
evidence we have does not point in that direction. This fact has 
important consequences. For if particular mechanisms were but 
cogs in a universal machine, they would be intelligible only in terms 
of their contribution to the universal operation and output; and 
mechanistic metaphysics would have the same general pattern as 
Calvinism, Spinozism, and other monistic theologies. Freedom 
would be possible only in and through God. But as it is, particular 
mechanisms ean do their own work, pursue their own ends, and be 
understood in terms of their own particular structure and products. 
This makes an empirical science of ends possible, for it substitutes 
an inquiry into specific results accomplished by more or less inde- 
pendent mechanisms for the traditional science of cosmic evolution, 
summum bonum, and the transcendental, unfathomable will of God, 
Freedom is impossible in a mechanical world, but it is also impossible 
in a world without mechanisms. The discovery of mechanisms is 
therefore the beginning and not the end of wisdom. 

When we come to the logical rather than the mechanical type of 
order, when the relations are not those of cause and effect, but of 
implication, the problem becomes more formal and the dialectics 
more subtle. It is not difficult to understand how a mathematical 
system like Einstein’s may correlate two or more mechanical bys- 
tems without thereby constituting a single mechanical system, but 
it is on the face of it inconceivable that two or more systems of 
mathematics, of logic, or of thought should be correlated without 
thereby implying a single mathematical or logical order of implica- 
tion. An intelligible universe must be such that our minds can pass 
freely from particular to particular, and this implies, according to 
traditional theory, a single system of implication in which all particu- 
lars are embedded as parts: things are intelligible when they are 
attributable to each other ; hence the world is a single system of attri- 
bution. Here let me take recourse to an analogy. Since judgment 
is essentially an instrument of attribution or a translating device, 
we may compare the logical order to a dictionary. A dictionary 
enables us to pass from one language to another, but the dictionary 
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is itself no language. It is orderly in the sense that it must follow 
the alphabet of the language to be translated ; but the proverbial man 
who tried to read the dictionary found it frightfully disconnected. 
Just so the logical order of the universe is really a borrowed order, 
borrowed from the systems of cause and effect, of mathematics, of 
art or whatever the systems to be correlated may be, but anyone 
who tries to read the thought of the universe will find it frightfully 
disconnected. The analogy holds in another sense as well; for just 
as there is no universal combination telephone directory, logarithm 
table, and dictionary for all languages, so there is no single logical 
translating device for all systems. Systems are more or less trans- 
latable, more or less inter-related, but they are by no means merely 
various ways of describing a single truth. 

In this connection it might be well to indicate the bearings of 
this analysis on the idea of truth. Truth is not a system, nor is it a 
way of being at all, except in so far as any attribute signifies a way 
of being. Being true is like being red, or being healthy. It is a 
particular attribute of ideas, just as health is a particular attribute 
of animal bodies. There are systems of verification and inquiry, 
but these are only means to truth, the systematic application of sys- 
tems to absolute existences. The true judgments thus arrived at 
are systematic by virtue of being judgments, but as truths they are 
no more systematic than the objects to which they apply. Truth is 
a collective term for many truths. There are obviously at least as 
many true judgments possible as there are absolute existences; and 
since one and the same existence may be judged in terms of many 
systems, the number of possible truths is multiplied. And since 
every actual judgment is itself an absolute existence, the number of 
possible truths is seen to be infinite. But the infinite number of 
possible truths does not make truth an infinite system, nor does it 
make any particular truth infinite by nature. The science of possi- 
ble truths belongs to mathematics; and the science of actual truths 
is identical with the sciences. 

Turning now to the positive problem of distinguishing types of 
systems, I might venture on the following rough elassification. I 
shall rely on several illustrations of each type to suggest my meaning 
and shall not attempt formal definitions. 


(1) Mechanical systems, for example, solar systems, atoms, railroad 
systems, tools and instruments, the operation of the sense 
organs, nervous system, digestive system, blood circulation, 
ete. 

(2) Organic or teleological systems, for example, growth, heredity, 
instinct, complexes, intelligence and invention, laboratories, 
etc. 
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(3) Soctal or associational systems (that is, systems of communica- 
tion or sharing)—languages, sciences, education, expressive 
and symbolical arts, philosophies, families, morals, laws, and 
institutions in general. 

(4) Esthetic systems (or individual behavior patterns)—taste, wis- 
dom, and good judgment, discipline of the senses, personal 
techniques, ete. 


I am not very proud of this catalogue and I realize that it is 
guilty of much cross-classification, but it may serve to indicate the 
general scope and types of systematic being, as I have it in mind. 
These types of systems, of course, do not function in isolation. The 
writing and reading of this paper, for example, involves the codp- 
eration of certain mechanical arts of writing, moving, and speaking, 
certain teleological systems, such as organizing my would-be ideas, 
learning how to use the ideas of others, and how to make the worse 
appear the better cause; certain social systems of language, philos- 
ophy, and exposition, and certain esthetic systems of ‘‘hope, disere- 
tion, and respect.’’ I hold no brief for the clearness or distinctness 
of these types of systems; they interpenetrate, codperate and overlap. 

The chief points, however, which I have at heart in sketching 
these two different ways of being are: 


(1) To point out that both absolute and systematic being are varie- 
gated and pluralistic. 

(2) To prove that any system presupposes a subject-matter which 
transcends it and that ultimately all systems are transcended 
by natural events. 

(3) That the orders in nature are not the essence or the final goal 
of nature, but themselves passing evidences of nature’s ver- 
satility. 


III 


Now I come to a third way of being, which I shall label the 
Subjective or Qualitative way. By this is intended the stream of 
consciousness, feelings or emotions. Emotional states have no ab- 
solute being in nature; on the contrary they are absolutely subjec- 
tive and private. They are clearly quite different from any other 
things so far considered. They may be said to exist in time, but 
certainly not in space; they are not systematic or relational, not 
divisible into part and whole. They do not cause each other. They 
are not an organic unity, nor are they atomic. They are an in- 
communicable flux of inner experience. 

I do not mean, of course, the physical process of sensing, which 
is clearly an objective system. Nor the physical manifestations and 
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machinery of emotion. If, for example, we speak of seeing red and 
of being afraid as physical processes, I mean by their immediate or 
qualitative accompaniments how-it-feels-to-see-red and how-it-feels- 
to-be-afraid. Sheer immediacy. This implies no knowledge, not 
even ‘‘acquaintance knowledge’’ of any thing. Nor does it imply 
qualitative patterns which serve as symbol systems for knowledge. 
How-it-feels-to-see-red varies. The emotional qualities of seeing a 
red light on the rear of an automobile, seeing a red traffic signal, 
seeing a red sunset, and seeing a red Rubens, are quite different. 
They are different in part because of different meanings embodied 
by the red in each case. Far from being sources of knowledge they 
are themselves in part the effects of knowledge. Not even pure 
redness has a standard emotional flavor for any one person. An 
emotion is radically unique, irrecoverable, and indescribable. What 
establishes red or fear as recurrent experiences is not a recurrent 
emotional pattern, but recurrent stimulus-reaction patterns. Not 
only do I not know how beefsteak tastes to you, but I can not predict 
how it will taste to me next Tuesday, nor can I locate anything in 
my past experience and say: This is the taste of beefsteak. Certain 
analogies and adumbrations are possible, as in the case of the child 
who said, ‘‘Ginger ale tastes like your foot’s asleep.’’ But strictly 
speaking these qualities can only be felt, each in its own terms; they 
can not be transferred or translated. 

Hence it is misleading to call them objects of anything, even of 
intuition. They are not even data or givens. Literally they are 
givings. We do not feel feelings, sense sensations, or mean mean- 
ings, or intuit essences, except in the sense that we dream dreams. 
We may say, to be sure, that in dreaming a dreamer dreams a dream. 
But no one would mistake these various parts of speech for distinct 
objects. The process of dreaming is a single being; the way it feels 
to dream is another, but neither is the object of either. They exist 
in totally different ways. Similarly to know objects is the same as 
to have meanings. But the process of knowing is distinct from the 
way it feels to know. One is quite irrelevant to the other. 

It is astonishing that as recently as James, feelings and thoughts 
could be identified. The flux of feelings is so obviously different 
from systems of ideas, that a radically empirical thinker must ree- 
ognize the distinction immediately. But tradition and polemics 
have wrought their evil works so thoroughly that it is now almost 
impossible to say anything positive about feelings, without being 
misunderstood. If one says subjective being is pleasure and pain, 
one is charged with the oversimplified psychology of classic hedon- 
im; if one says it is consciousness, one is faced with giving it 
cognitive functions; if one says it is value, one merely disturbs the 
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philosophical hornets’ nest. Nevertheless, if I could, without being 
misunderstood, I should try to define the subjective or qualitative 
way of being in terms of emotion, consciousness, and value. But 
in the face of current theorizing it would be easier to deny that 
there is such a way of being at all than to attempt to explain an 
identification of emotion, consciousness, and value. Consequently 
I give it up. Let me return to the negative definition and repeat 
that this way of being is characterized by its subjectivity, privacy, 
ineffability, infinity, incommensurability, and flux. There have been 
philosophers who denied the existence of any such thing, saints who 
sought it by fire and blood, mystics who sought it above, and glut- 
tons who sought it below. None of these has found it, but all exhibit 
it. A man who turns on the light to look for the darkness is locked 
up as insane. Another man tries to know the unknowable and he 
gets a university chair. Still another concentrates all his efforts on 
achieving ‘impassivity and he is worshipped as holy. All this is 
folly, but it bears witness to the all-pervading flux that makes us 
fools. Carl Sandburg somewhere describes a man who wanted to 
know how it felt to be corn and who spent several days and nights 
amid the cornstalks, sharing sunshine, wind, and rain with them; 
and another man, who in order to understand the teeming life of 
Chicago jumped into the Chicago River and soaked in its suds. 
There are esthetic and epistemological theories, I know, that drive 
one to such lengths. But when we come to our senses and learn 
from experience, we learn that we do not know what we feel, nor 
feel what we know. 
IV 


Now coming to a fourth way of being, I see no a priori reason 
why there should not be a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth. Seven would 
make the picture perfect. But only these three have occurred to 
me. There is, however, a consideration which arises no matter how 
many ways of being may be discovered; for the question inevitably 
is asked: What does it mean for any way of being to be? How do 
these various ways of being exist with respect to each other? An 
apparent solution to this problem would be to set up another way of 
being in which these ways appear as phases of a single, ultimate way 
of ways. For, as Hegel might say, these ways are evidently ways 
of something, and this something must be a unifying principle. 
This way of ways might be called ‘‘transcendental being.’’ But 
such a dialectics is too easy; it evades the problem. The pretended 
solution is really a mere label for the problem. Even dialectically 
it is useless, for transcendental being would be a fourth way of 
being, and th: plurality would merely be increased; to say nothing 
of raising the problem of the relation between the fourth way of 
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being and each of the other three, and so on ad infinitum (consult 
Mr. Bradley). 

Such a treatment of the problem involves a fundamental mis- 
conception of what it means to inquire into ways of being. It pre- 
supposes the idea that ways of being are themselves beings, a fal- 
lacy analogous to that of regarding space and time as beings, which 
we discussed above. Our point of departure here implies just the 
opposite, namely, that being is a way, a process, a coming and going. 
It implies that being can be described just as walking, vibrating, or 
knowing can. But it does not imply that there must be some single 
way of being. It is simply an empirical question, whether or not 
the specimens of being which I have selected (happening, ordering, 
and feeling) have a common denominator. The fact that these dis- 
tinct ways of being have a common name may be an accident of 
human speech and knowledge rather than testimony for a single 
meaning of being. The fact that one man can talk about all these 
beings introduces at least this much unity into ways of being; but 
this fact is more significant for the nature of systems of knowing 
and talking than for the nature of the subject-matter of knowledge 
and speech. In any case, there remains the question as to an ulti- 
mate common denominator not only for the various meanings of 
being, but for whatever is denoted by a verb (walking, vibrating, 
knowing—or, say, z-ing). This is a separate question, perhaps more 
ultimate than that concerning the meaning of being; but certainly 
it is not necessary to raise it in an examination of this one particular 
verb, ‘‘to be’’ (not the copula, of course). 

There is, however, a serious difficulty arising directly from our 
subject-matter. As we have pursued any one way of being, we have 
sooner or later come upon the discovery of its limitations. No single 
way of being is self-supporting. This need not surprise us, as far as 
being is concerned; for such a consequence would naturally be ex- 
pected in a pluralistic universe. But it does put the discoverer in 
an anomalous position. He is like a searchlight that illumines many 
things, but finds itself surrounded by darkness. Light shines in 
darkness, and knowledge lives on ignorance. They are, so to speak, 
transcendental beings, exhibiting in one and the same act several 
modes of being. Usually this fact is interpreted as signifying a 
preternatural quality in knowledge, a mystery between the knower 
and the known or circumstantial evidence that both are members 
of a transcendental order. 

But from the point of view of this paper, another possible inter- 
pretation would seem more plausible. Instead of looking upon the 
discoverer of ways of being as somehow transcending his subject- 
matter, we might put it the other way round and regard the subject- 
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matter as transcending its discoverer. In other words, this situation 
implies that the knower himself illustrates his subject-matter; that 
any process of inquiry is embedded in the wider processes of being; 
in short, as we have said before, that reason itself is a natural being. 
This statement, however, does not explain the fact, it merely admits 
it. We are here at the beginning and not at the end of a story, 
For if nature is of this sort, we have evidence that these various 
ways of being do not operate in isolation. What is true of the 
various types of systems, is also true of the various ways of being: 
they codperate—not in the sense that they are parts of a single sys- 
tem of being, but in the sense that some, not necessarily all, things 
embody these various dimensions. The writer and the reader of this 
paper are ready examples of such embodiment. But we humans 
need not pretend to have a monopoly on transcendence, because we 
have a monopoly on discovery. The solar system, to which we be- 
long, is also transcendent; so also are locomotives and dead horses, 
but they do not know it. Angels and mathematics are not, for they 
exist only in one dimension, presumably. The predicament of trans- 
cendence in which we minds find ourselves is shared by almost any 
empirical thing, but few things can appreciate their predicament. 

To sum up, our procedure in this paper presupposes not that 
ways of being exist, but that ‘‘things’’ (res, affari) exist. Hence 
empirical ‘‘things’’ are transcendental to this inquiry; but given 
‘‘things,’’ we have asked of them in what ways they exist. Hence, 
in retracing our steps from the ways of being to the things that are, 
we inevitably come back to our starting-point, to a recognition that 
the verb ‘‘being,’’ implies a subject, that our present inquiry presup- 
poses an empirical subject-matter, that our problem is not to give 
a raison d’étre for this subject-matter, but to describe the various 
kinds of contexts into which it enters. Hence for an analysis of 
how things are, each thing remains in itself an a priori transcen- 
dental unity of ways of being. 


HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





‘‘A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW’”’ 


R. SCHILLER in this Journaut for March 15th (Vol. XXV, 
pp. 155-162) asks me three ‘‘ point-blank questions,’’ and ex- 
presses the hope that I will answer them. Questions and answers 
are as follows. 
‘<1, Does he really hold that the appeal to verification by experi- 
ence, which clinches the doctrine of the ‘Will to Believe,’ leaves its 
logical meaning and status quite unaltered ?’’ 
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I hold that it does not leave the meaning of the doctrine un- 
altered. It leaves it self-contradicted. To this question I replied in 
effect and by anticipation in both the articles on which Dr. Schiller 
is commenting. For instance: ‘‘these words [there quoted] admit 
that the belief must already have been adopted in advance of the 
ratification,—and that it should or may be so adopted is the doctrine 
of the will to believe. If he prefers to say that the proposition 
should be adopted, not as a belief, but as a hypothesis awaiting ‘the 
pragmatic test,’ then the word ‘belief’ in this sentence is out of place 
and he is not talking of the will to believe at all, but of the will to 
adopt and test hypotheses; a disposition of which no one questions 
the propriety, although one has still to ask whether the test to which 
they are to be submitted is genuine and adequate.’’ Dr. Schiller in 
his last article says: ‘‘ Beliefs do not at all seem to me to be assured, 
rigid things to be ‘voluntarily embraced,’ whole or not at all, and 
to be ‘adopted’ once for all. To me they seem to exhibit all shades 
and degrees of intensity.’’ Of course. But in so far as we believe 
we are not leaving the proposition to be verified by future experience, 
and in so far as we are leaving it thus an open question we are not 
believing it. I did not enter into this in my two sentences just 
quoted because it seemed sufficiently implied. The will to believe, 
in the exact measure in which it exists, is the will not to await the 
decision of future experience. There can certainly be no objection 
to the appeal to empirical verification ; the objection is to ‘‘the Will 
to Believe.’? Only the question remains, about the former, What 
proposition exactly is to be verified, and what experiences would 
really verify it? 

‘*2. Does he contend that this verification has no logical value?’’ 

This question has that curious baffling quality that for me has 
haunted every paragraph of Dr. Schiller’s writing in these articles. 
How can I possibly contend that ‘‘this verification’’ has no logical 
value? If it is verification it has ipso facto logical value; logic is 
chiefly concerned with verification. Dr. Schiller means, perhaps, 
Does he contend that this supposed verification is not really such? 
That would depend on what was to be verified, and just what ex- 
periences were offered as the verification. There are, for example, 
religious facts that can be verified by experience. But it is im- 
portant to see with, perfect clearness what it is that is proved. 

‘3. Does he perchance go so far as to assert, with many apri- 
orists, that anyhow we can learn nothing from experience and that 
it has no logical value at all?’’ . 

Why should such a question be put to me? No, I am not re- 
sponsible for such preposterous folly, and I have never heard of 
such apriorists. We can learn, in my opinion, from experience (and 
its analysis) and from nothing else. 
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There is one other matter in his last article of which I am con- 
strained to speak. And first let me say that the manner of argu- 
ment and expression which I had suggested was due to ‘‘a holiday 
mood of relaxation’’ turns out, to my surprise, to be the practice of 
a professed principle of method. He writes: ‘‘I can best preface 
my answers by confessing at the outset that long experience of philo- 
sophical debate has rendered me horribly suspicious of too much 
stress on ‘analysis’ and ‘accuracy’ ’’; and this position he defends on 
general grounds. I can not forget this when I turn to certain per. 
sonal details that Dr. Schiller has introduced into his last article. 
‘‘TIt was this tormenting puzzle that incited me in 1899, when re- 
quested by Professor Miller to write a reply to his .. . article on 
The Will to Believe and the Duty to Doubt, to suggest to him pri- 
vately that he had mistaken James’s meaning, that led his appeal 
to James’s decision to end in my favor, that stimulated me in 1902 
to work out the empirical implications of James’s theory in Azioms 
as Postulates, and that finally led me to challenge his interpretation 
publicly in 1927.’’ And in an article in the Personalist for April, 
1927, of which a copy is before me, he states (and I understand that 
journal to say that the paper was read to the International Congress 
of Philosophy): ‘‘He had, it seems, asked James to reply, but the 
latter had refused.’’ 

I should not be interested to lay stress on the use here of material 
from personal letters without the permission of the writer, but the 
inecorrectness of the details introduced is a point with which I must 
briefly weary the reader, though they have but the slightest im- 
portance, except as an example. It is not the case that I had asked 
Mr. James to reply; such an idea had never entered my mind. Nor 
did I make an appeal to his decision, for I had no doubts as to his 
meaning, and had, moreover, just had a renewed elaborate (and 
very kind) exposition of it. Before I heard from Dr. Schiller I had 
sent proofs of my article (it had gone to press) to James and he 
had returned them with many marginal comments; I had annotated 
his comments in turn and several further long letters on the subject 
had been exchanged. Dr. Schiller probably has in mind the fact 
that I sent his letter to James, which I did because its strong 
espousal of James’s position would be gratifying to him. I sug- 
gested to Dr. Schiller and also to the late Dr. Marshall (who complied 
with the suggestion) that they should write replies to my article, be- 
cause to my keen regret James appeared somewhat hurt by it,—and 
one particular paragraph in that article should not, I now think, 
have been included. I thought that vigorous answers from them, to 
which I intended to offer no reply, would also be gratifying to him. 
Perhaps to one who is ‘‘suspicious of too much stress on ‘analysis’ 
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and ‘accuracy,’’’ the quoted misstatements of fact will appear a 
trifling matter. 

The present controversy itself I find it difficult to continue. 
With one general remark and two illustrations of my difficulties I 
shall conclude. The remark is that when a critic pleads that a 
philosopher is using certain terms for the connotation that they carry 
in most people’s minds and yet fails to note that that connotation 
demonstrably does not belong to what he himself is bound to mean 
by the terms, it is not a sufficient reply to say, ‘‘ You and I are using 
the words in different senses.’’ That is indeed true and was part of 
the point. But the appeal was based on the fact that there is a 
usual sense, that in that sense the philosopher’s terms are understood 
and meant to be understood, and yet that what he really implies in 
using them is incompatible with that sense. I apply this remark to 
the words ‘‘creation,’’ ‘‘freedom’’ (besides numerous others) as 
employed by Dr. Schiller. And the argument to prove its pertinence 
is to be found in both my articles on which he has commented. This 
argument he has from the first ignored. Why should he speak of 
one of my positions as ‘‘a tormenting puzzle’’ whose answer he for 
many years ‘‘yearned to know’’ when my present explicit represen- 
tations on the same and other topies he slurs over and gives evidence 
of never having carefully read? Dr. Schiller courteously, but in the 
circumstances somewhat enigmatically, expresses respect for my 
judgment. I am honored, and heartily recognize his good nature. 
I even wish that good nature might have extended so far as to 
prompt him to a close examination of the reasonings in question. 
In fact, I can not help conceiving the wish that he could have trans- 
ferred the respect he so kindly expresses, if it carries with it any 
degree of attention, from my judgment to my arguments. I en- 
deavor in philosophy to base the former upon the latter. 

The first illustration of my difficulties is as follows. ‘‘So I can 
not agree that ‘when something is a fact it is a fact.’ I want to 
know when that is, and wonder how Professor Miller knows. And I 
fear that the apparent tautology is a booby-trap. For, alas, when a 
thing is called a ‘fact’ it very often is not a fact. Which is why in 
actual use the law of Identity is so tricky. All ‘A’ is A is grossly 
false, All A is A is meaningless. And so far from taking for granted 
the identity of a thing with what it is called, all science labors un- 
ceasingly to turn ‘fact’ into fact.’’ 

On this extract no comment is offered. It speaks sufficiently for 
itself. I am not ignoring it; I have scanned it most carefully. 

The other illustration I shall present with punctilious, not to 
say tedious, fulness. In the issue of this JourNAL for November 
10th last (XXIV, pp. 617-624) I wrote as follows: 
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‘*1, The first term in question is ‘premises.’ Dr. Schiller 
writes: ‘I was therefore extremely interested in what he said in his 

. review of Professor Bixler in this JourNaL (XXIV, No. 8), 
and agreed cordially with his premises. I agree that James ‘‘is the 
most important and the most valuable figure in American philoso- 
phy’’ and that Professor Bixler has written an excellent book about 
him. But I am the more puzzled by the conclusions he draws from 
these premises and do not see how they can logically be arrived at.’ 
Does Dr. Schiller really conceive that the opinions of James and of 
Professor Bixler’s exposition that I expressed in the same article are 
the premises of my arguments as to the will to believe and free will, 
that the conclusions presented on those subjects were drawn ‘from 
these premises?’ I am dumb with amazement. But no, no, it is 
mere hasty writing, he meant it for the moment, but he would not 
mean it, his thought is only slipping a cog or two, like that of the 
reporter whom James quotes as writing, ‘The birds filled the tree- 
tops with their morning song, making the air moist, cool, and pleas- 
ant.’ And the reader can as easily glide over the mistake in the 
one case as in the other.’’ 

On this Dr. Schiller comments: ‘‘I do not apologize, therefore, for 
what Professor Miller considers my ‘minor’ inaccuracies. When I 
called his appreciation of James and Bixler ‘premises’ to his conclu- 
sion that, nevertheless, James was worthy of condemnation, in 1927 
as in 1899, I was taking a bird’s-eye view of his argument, and was 
not trying to dissect it into a series of syllogisms.”’ 

What is here said is in effect that appreciative remarks about 
aspects of an author’s work and of his expositor’s are the premises 
of subsequent exceptions taken to the former work. It is quite a new 
thought to me that the relation of conclusions to premises may be 
expressed by the word ‘‘nevertheless,’’ and that a bird’s-eye view is 
one in which the general relations of things become not more, but 
less clear, in which the broadest, the most flagrant of distinctions swim 
in vagueness and are imperceptible. It was not the birds but the re- 
porter who was responsible for confusion. But morning song in- 
spired by a view of things such as Dr. Schiller attributes to a bird, 
and so constantly emulates himself, does for me make the air of 
controversy misty, bewildering, and unbreathable. As I do not 
know how to contend with such methods of vision there is nothing 
for it but to desist. 


There I stopped, and sent the article to the JourNaL. But now I 
add a paragraph. The fundamental difference between Dr. Schiller 
and myself is ethical. He has the best possible right to his ethical 
convictions, and I have a right to mine, which on this subject I now 
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express. Care and conscience in the use of words, in attention to the 
steps of reasoning, in seeking to understand the ideas and reasonings 
of another, these belong to the morals of the mind, because on these 
depend the truth of thought and its value for human life. It is the 
relative lack in us, one and all, of this care and conscience to which 
we owe the low grade of development of philosophy as a science, the 
absence of consensus about anything except the place and hours of 
meeting of associations for continuing discussion, the mutual mis- 
conceptions and want of eager interest in true mutual conception, 
in a word, the chaos that prevents philosophy from offering as a sci- 
ence any of the recognized guidance so sorely needed by mankind. 
Dickinson S. MILER. 
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Political Pluralism. A Study of Modern Political Theory. K. C. 
Hsiao. (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method.) New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., Ine. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1927. Pp. 
viii + 271. 


This book is a systematic criticism of political pluralism from the 


point of view of Hegelian idealism. As such, it is well executed. 
That one should defend an alien tradition in an alien tongue so subtly 
and engagingly as does Professor Hsiao is remarkable. Indeed, it 
is no inconsiderable feat. Furthermore, the book is not only well 
written, but it is mechanically as perfect as the fate which governs 
printing and proof-reading will allow. The present writer noticed 
but three typographical errors. 

The first two chapters discuss ‘‘Pluralism and Law.’’ The the- 
ories of Duguit and Krabbe, then of Gierke, Laski, Cole, and the 
Webbs, are reviewed under the subtitles of Legal Theory, Constitu- 
tional Law and International Law. The third chapter takes up 
functional representation in representative government, specifically 
in relation to the composition of the electorate, of the legislative as- 
sembly and of the parties in a state. The next chapter briefly ad- 
verts to the administrative decentralization program of French syn- 
dicalists. Chapter Five considers the problem of the relation of 
economies and politics with especial reference to Hobson and Cole. 
The two following chapters criticize the position of pluralism in 
reference to sovereignty, the doctrine of the common will, and the 
question of change and stability in political organization. Chapter 
Eight is an attack on the ‘‘philosophical background’”’ of pluralism, 
Le, the radical empiricism of James. Chapter Nine is an effort to 
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restate the idealistic doctrine of ‘‘the state as an ethical ideal,’’ and 
the concluding chapter summarizes historical movements in political 
theory, again emphasizing the point that Hegel was right. 

Indeed, one is tempted to say that the whole moral of Professor 
Hsiao’s story is just that: Hegel was right! All the pluralists, in his 
opinion, turn out to be more monistic than they popularly are 
thought to be. Duguit is a monist (p. 16); Krabbe also turns out 
to be monistic in his position (p. 31). After discussing Cole, Laski, 
and the Webbs, our author says, ‘‘we may still remain political 
monists’’ (p. 77) and yet accept functional representation. As re- 
gards the syndicalists ‘‘so long as an ultimate delegating authority 
is not denied . . . we are still adherents of the traditional monistic 
theory of the state and sovereignty’’ (p. 97 f.). ‘‘ Whatever may be 
the avenue of approach .. . the final outcome of the pluralistic 
argument is, in every instance, not multiplicity as such .. . but 
some unity that transcends and points beyond mere multiplicity”’ 
(p. 127). Again, ‘‘when pluralism sets out to prove that there is 
no ultimate authority in society, and that there should not be such 
authority, it proposes a task which cannot be accomplished’’ (p. 
139). This monistic emphasis is characteristic of the book, once 
emerging as a statement of faith in a political class-of-all-classes, even 
though it does not exist. ‘‘Ought we not to endeavor. . . to bring 
unity nearer to us?’’ asks our author; ‘‘even if unity is an ever- 
receding goal, our social prospect would become brighter by striving 
toward it than by remaining in a state of pluralistic incoherence”’ 
(p. 174). 

Professor Hsiao then attacks the pragmatism of James. This, 
he says, is a sort of ‘‘cosmice republicanism’’—a carrying of self- 
government into metaphysics, and is ‘‘by far the most audacious 
piece of anthropomorphism ever attempted in modern philosophy”’ 
(p. 193). Again, ironically, ‘‘The Absolute-Bastille shattered ; the 
all-absorbing monarchical God dethroned; liberty for all; Year One 
of the Universe Republic; inauguration of the cosmic Reign of Ter- 
ror, with Professor James in the rdéle of the prophetic Rousseau and 
Mr. Laski as the irresistible Danton... .’’ But even James, after 
all, was a monist! For in spite of his empiricist partisan spirit and 
unconscious borrowings from idealism which defeated the reconcilia- 
tion he desired, he anticipated vaguely the ‘‘concrete monism’’ which 
‘‘certain idealists have attempted to develop’’ (p. 205). 

But this is only half the story of Political Pluralism. Not only 
do the pluralists turn out to be monists, but also, mirabile dictu, the 
monists turn out to be pluralists! Hobbes and Bodin were plural- 
ists at heart (p. 128 f.). And, although ‘‘we can and must regard 
sovereignty, in its theoretical totality, as supreme and unlimited, 
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_.. actually, of course, such a complete synthesis of the various 
aspects of sovereignty never exists’’ (p. 135). This last is a candid 
admission, by the author, of the fact of pluralism. But Hegel also 
was a pluralist. In the chapter on the state as an ethical ideal, 
which is a rendering of the Kulturstaat idea, Professor Hsiao says, 
“The pluralistic state thus understood bears a true resemblance to 
the monistic state as defined by the ethical philosophers, particularly 
by Hegel. It is probably not too far wrong to conjecture that Hegel 
himself would be willing to approve of the pluralistic theory in 
general.’’ 

Professor Hsiao is not merely an apologist. He is trying to effect 
a sane theory of the state by reconciling traditional doctrines. But 
the traditional baggage is almost too much for him. In some excel- 
lent passages, pp. 140-145, he skirts the edge of the real questions 
at issue. When he says that the pluralists have missed the ‘‘logical 
point of the monistic theory,’’ he is right; the immanent dialectic 
of idealism is not even seriously discussed by them. They have 
resorted to metaphysics not for debate, but for support, and they 
have found it in the pluralistic emphasis. The real issues among 
political theorists are posed by their divergent objectives. The fun- 
damental problems of politics are not crucially concerned in any 
metaphysical problem of monism versus pluralism. As Professor 
Hsiao says (footnote to p. 145), ‘‘a true theory must be monistic 
as it must be pluralistic.’’ But he does not develop the point. He 
might have added that all subject-matter is presented as individu- 
ality-in-continuity, and if the individuals are stressed, in any system, 
pluralism results. Likewise, if the continuity is emphasized, monism 
emerges. Politically both contemporary pluralism and monism have 
been logically correct in what they have asserted and incorrect in 
what they have denied. There is unity, and there is plurality. 
The opposition of the two is gratuitous; stated in their barest and 
most formal shape the two doctrines are truisms. The antithesis be- 
tween the two is not a ‘‘problem”’ to be ‘‘solved,’’ but one to ‘‘get 
over’’! 

Practically, however, pluralism is a number of different things. 
Political Pluralism points out many of the divergencies in theory. 
It fails to bring out, however, that the significance of their proposals, 
the acceptance or rejection of them, is a question involving a judg- 
ment of the desirability of the concrete consequences of those pro- 
posals. And the same is true of ‘‘monistic’’ proposals. All political 
thinkers are at bottom utilitarian, though the bottom may be well 
disguised. In the absence of a developed social science men will 
speculate and picture imaginatively what they feel ought to be. 
It is the business of the political philosopher to criticize these specu- 
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lations—to see the bottom, so to speak, and make possible something 
better than mere conservatism or mere radicalism. We do not need 
faith, we need vision. What do the various proposals, ‘‘ pluralistic” 
and ‘‘monistic,’’? mean in the concrete situation? To answer that 
question is to import enlightenment, i.e., to make possible a choice 
of a course of action in terms of its consequence as weighed against 
the consequences of alternative policies. 

Looked at in this way, what is involved? Monism has stood for 
the national state, as in Bosanquet, in spite of its concessions, since 
the war, to internationalism. It is interesting that Professor Hsiao 
at no point discusses internationalism (excepting Krabbe’s position). 
One would think that a good illustration of the inadequacies of a 
merely pluralistic method of procedure might be found on the level 
of international affairs in the events leading up to the World War. 
Does political monism mean international consolidation, or not? If 
it does not mean that, is it an endorsement of the irresponsible 
sovereign national state of the nineteenth century? The fact is that 
political monism is embarrassed by the catastrophe of the World 
War, although its adherents may talk as though they were not. The 
Kulturstaat idea no longer has the ring of reality, in spite of idealis- 
tic reaffirmations. If the idealists want to present a real alternative 
to political pluralism, let them stress internationalism; the primary 
anarchy of today is international, Adjusting mechanisms should exist 
in situations involving conflicting interests, and these may be pyra- 
mided into World Courts or world governments. Since the idealists 
have not done this, or done it but grudgingly, and in spite of Hegel 
be it noted, they tacitly stand as defenders of an ‘‘ethical ideal”’ 
which recently has led millions of men to horrible suffering and pre- 
mature death! 

The pluralists, by way of contrast, are aggressive and, in many 
instances, very clear-eyed as regards their objectives. Many of them 
agree in theory while differing in purposes. Others differ in theory 
although agreeing, in the main, regarding their aims. Hobson, e.g., 
calls the state the custodian of ‘‘spiritual’’ interests, while Cole 
would regard the present state as composed of consumers. (In 
criticizing the Guildsmen, Laski once humorously asked this ques- 
tion, ‘‘In time of war does the citizen fight as a spirituelle or as a 
consumptive?’’) The Webbs would have two parliaments, Laski 
one. So the overt divergencies run, though the real cleavages in 
purpose do not always follow the verbal contrasts. All the attacks 
are delivered on the sovereign national state and aim at shifting the 
focus of social authority within or without the nation-state in such 
a way as to attain the objectives of the individual or group making 
the attack. Figgis wanted his Church to have more power; the 
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French syndicalists would shift authority into the hands of the 
fonctionnaires. The Guildsmen seek a reordering of political struc- 
tures which will enhance the authority of the labor unions. Both 
Duguit and Krabbe have a ‘‘natural law’’ method—one in ‘‘solidar- 
ity’’ and the other in his ‘‘ Rechtsgefiihl’’—which in operation would 
enhance the position of lawyers and judges. But is it expedient to 
enhance the political power of labor unions? Should the Church 
become the custodian of morality, e.g., by assuming jurisdiction over 
divorce? Should legislators, territorially elected, be supreme in 
authority, or should lawyers and judges assume greater powers in 
the social order? How far can and should nationality be divorced 
from political structures? Should greater administrative autonomy 
be given the civil service? To what extent should responsibility be 
legally imposed? How far should political structures be held 
responsible morally for the acts of their agents? These, and a host 
of other questions, are posed by contemporary pluralism. Some of 
them are well discussed by Professor Hsiao; others remain unan- 
swered. 

The concrete questions of policy which arise in each generation 
must be answered by that generation. There is no mathematically 
precise system of politics which is true, iiberhaupt, forever. The 
policies which should be pursued are ascertainable only in terms of 
the structures which exist in the given situation. The ways in which 
human interests can be organized are indefinite in number and kind. 
Self-government must begin in the local community and be achieved 
progressively at every level in political organization by every gen- 
eration. In any age one level of organization may demand central- 
wation while another needs decentralization. Our author errs, with 
many other political thinkers, in being a bit too doctrinaire. Po- 
litical Pluralism, however, is a very stimulating work, worthy of 
the careful attention of every serious student of political theory. It 
is the best contemporary statement of the idealistic position. 


Pauu W. Warp. 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY. 


Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. An Interna- 
tional Symposium. Edited and augmented by Joun S. Zypura, 
with an introduction by the Very Rev. Jon CavanaucuH. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 1926. Pp. xviii + 543 pp. 
Doubtless, since statistical analysis has been applied to so many 

and so diverse inquiries, the method adopted in this book should not 

seem incongruous. There are detailed in it the results of a canvass 
of the contemporary philosophical situation with particular reference 
to Neo-Scholasticism. In Part I are given the replies of British 
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and American philosophers to a questionnaire on the attitude of 
non-scholastic philosophers toward Scholasticism and Neo-Scholas. 
ticism, on the reasons for the unfriendliness and indifference of some, 
on the possibility that the New Scholasticism may make valuable 
contributions to the solution of present problems, and on the pros. 
pects of a rapprochement between it and other currents of modern 
thought. In Part II ten eminent Scholastics of Europe and Amer- 
ica expound the nature, aims, and methods of the movement. In 
Part III Dr. Zybura undertakes to explain anew the circumstances 
of the decline of Scholasticism that it may be seen to be a consequence 
of no weakness in the philosophy. What is persistently disturbing 
throughout is that there should be so little philosophy in the defense 
of a philosophy and that there should, on the other hand, be so much 
psychological, sociological, and historical conjecture. 

The opinions of Part I are in many instances interesting state- 
ments of reactions, but despite the attempt which is made by the 
editor to summarize at the end of them the consequences of this 
inquiry, it is difficult to find any single philosophical conclusion; 
it is even difficult to know what conclusion could possibly be ex- 
pected. There is an increase of interest in the Middle Ages; there 
is no prejudice against Neo-Scholasticism ; and if Neo-Scholasticism 
has a contribution to make to modern philosophy its contribution 
will be welcome. 

The ten essays of Part II, explanatory of the principles and 
methods of Neo-Scholasticism by its own exponents, are illuminating 
in another direction. Where they set forth the contributions and 
publications of Neo-Scholastices in the countries of the several writers, 
they contain a great deal concerning developments in Europe that 
should be better known to Americans; in this respect the essays of 
Dr. Grabmann, Professor Noél, and Professor Olgiati are of par- 
ticular value. Clearly if there is to be propaganda in philosophy 
its effective method must be in such retailing as this of philosophic 
consequences. 

But it is not entirely clear what the purpose of this book and 
what the direction of the movement it heralds may be. Much of the 
argument seems to depend on the fiction that there was a unified 
philosophy of the Middle Ages—or at least of the thirteenth century 
—and that that philosophy expressed a truth—or the Truth—which 
has since been obscured and to which it is wise now to return. To 
be sure, some of the contributors have the caution to qualify their 
statement of the perfection of the harmony that was established in 
Scholastic thought. But the editor has no hesitation—‘‘It is be- 
ginning to be realized,’’ he says (page 100), ‘‘that Scholasticism is 
a complete system—a compact, well-knit, well-rounded-out whole.” 
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And Professor Noél brings De Wulf to the support of that doctrine 
(page 234)—‘‘The central thesis which he has constantly defended 
is that there existed in the Middle Ages a current of dominant 
thought joining the principal doctors into one school, of which St. 
Thomas is the apogee, and which rallies around a common philo- 
sophie system.’’ This, one suspects, is a doctrine to be traced rather 
more surely to nineteenth-century than to thirteenth-century mate- 
rials; certainly few of the protagonists to which it is applied express 
definitely what is so translucently stated in the encyclical Aetermi 
Patris of Pope Leo XIII. One thinks, of course, of the fine unity 
of thought the century displayed in its contentious discussions of the 
relation of faith and reason, the nature of knowledge, particularly 
in what concerns abstraction and illumination, the possibility of 
a priort proofs of God, the eternity of the world, the unity or plural- 
ity of substantial forms, the unity of the active intellect. Surely the 
splendor of the thirteenth century is precisely in the circumstance 
that there was perhaps more difference of opinion in it than in most 
centuries; the nineteenth century, with its disputes consequent to 
the discoveries in biology, suggests a worthy comparison to the thir- 
teenth, with its disputes consequent to the reintroduction of Aristotle. 
To lend color to the similarity one has only to recall Albert’s com- 
plaint of his opponents even in the Dominican Order, or run over 
the history of Aristotle’s fortune in the University of Paris from the 
prohibition of the reading of his works by the Council of Sens in 
1210 to his final reinstatement by papal authority in 1366, or read 
Roger Bacon’s frequent and uncomplimentary references to Alex- 
ander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, or consider 
the disputes concerning the mendicant orders, or reflect upon the 
Averroist controversies and the condemnations of 1270 and 1277, or 
consider Thomas’s part in those condemnations, and add Bacon’s 
own statement concerning the dangerous doctrine of the active in- 
tellect, the attitude of Bonaventura and Peckham toward the doc- 
trine of the unity of substantial forms and the attitude of Stephen 
Tempier and Robert Kilwardby, or, in a word, of the entire Fran- 
ciscan Order, toward the whole Thomist philosophy and set down, 
to balance that, Thomas’s ironical treatment of his adversaries, who 
are clearly the Franciscans, in the De eternitate mundi contra mur- 
murantes. But surely these must be truisms, since William of Tocca 
has insisted so much and so long ago on the novelty of Thomas’s 
teachings, and if they are truisms, twentieth-century Scholastics 
have undertaken a difficult task in their search for a single philoso- 
phy in men who thought themselves so much at variance. 

To the unity of Scholasticism, moreover, the editor of this work 
sets in complementary and damning contrast the diversity of the 
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Renaissance. As early as page 375 that diversity is illustrated in 
some of the outstanding figures of the period, but not until page 
422 does the precise contradiction emerge—‘For within the very 
bosom of the new movement there was a violent clash of two dia- 
metrically opposed tendencies and programmes, the one radically 
pagan, the other essentially Christian.’’ This is too melodramatic, 
Moreover it is unnecessary ; after a single philosophy has been found 
in Bonaventura, Aquinas, Grosseteste, Bacon, Duns Scotus, and 
Ockham (Dr. Ryan takes Ockham to the credit of Scholasticism, 
on page 351, though other contributors seem to repudiate him), it 
should not be difficult to find a similar unity in philosophies like 
those of Nicholas of Cusa, Pomponazzi, Zabarella, Telesio, Campan- 
ella, Bruno. But then it should be possible to do a like service even 
for modern philosophy—it would be, one supposes, the philosophy 
taught by Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume, Kant, Hegel, James, 
and others. And the service would be no less deadening to inquiry 
in either of these periods than the like service is to Medieval thought. 

One further historical fiction is needed to complete the cycle. 
It is distressing that in a book devoted to celebrating a saner inter- 
pretation of the thirteenth century, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries should be condemned to utter sterility. But beginning on 
page 440, it is all explained—discords, ignorance, enervation of dis- 
cipline, dissolution of morals grew apace as a consequence to the 
Babylonian Captivity and the Black Death. This smacks of an 
historicism like that which Scholastics condemn justly in modern 
criticism. If there was a philosophic decline after the thirteenth 
century it should be possible to illustrate it in philosophic doctrines. 
Doubtless philosophers of the later period were not untouched by 
the events recounted—the Babylonian Captivity was ended in part 
through the efforts of two excellent philosophers, Peter d’Ailly and 
John Gerson, and the epidemics of the fourteenth century carried 
off a large number of philosophers, among them men as distinguished 
as Robert Holeot, Archbishop Bradwardine, John Baconthorp, and 
Gregory of Rimini. There were others too, yet the philosophy of 
these men and of their contemporaries is passed over summarily in 
large generalizations based entirely on secondary sources. Perhaps 
there is need for a questionnaire to go into the causes of the preju- 
dice and indifference to the philosophy of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and that questionnaire should ask, among other queries, 
why none of the works of Ockham, save the political writings, have 
been published since the seventeenth century. 

That the philosophy of the Middle Ages is worthy of much more 
interest and study than is now accorded it, that modern discussions 
are confused in many questions on which Aristotle and Thomas 
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could shed light, neither of these contentions is to be questioned. 
But there is no ground for the supposition that all truth was enun- 
ciated in one period of history and that wisdom thenceforth must 
consist in a cautious conformity to the general principles then stated. 
It would be too bad if the Neo-Scholastic view is to condemn its 
adherents to go over the history of philosophy to the unique end of 
reproaching each Alexander for not being an Aristotle, each Duran- 
dus for not being a Thomas, each Buridan for not being an Ockham. 
If that is the moral, the Neo-Scholastic reading of the history of 
philosophy has departed from the Scholastic manner. Bonaventura 
held that it is profitable to seek out the intention even of philosophic 
views that seem false. ‘‘Non enim decet iuniores antiquorum as- 
pernari sententias, sed humiliter venerari et fideliter explicare; quia 
non est eredendum, quod magni amatores et inquisitores veritatis 
celebres positiones suas dixerunt sine causa; in omnibus autem dictis 
praecipue causa dicendi consideranda est. Nam quod superficialiter 
videtur falsum frequenter invenitur verum, cum pertingitur ad in- 
tentionem dicentium.”’ 

But more important than questions of history and _ historical 
justice is the conception of philosophy which emerges from this 
book. How truth may be served by the solicited opinions of men 
concerning a movement of which they have no special knowledge 
and of which they have therefore no competence to judge, is not easy 
to understand. That philosophic discussions might be improved by 
an intelligent opposition to naturalism and immanence is intelli- 
gible and even probable, but one must question the supposition that 
the philosophic millennium will have been reached when all philos- 
ophers will give glib text-book answers to all questions. Philosophy 
is not a disciple in which competence consists in an ability to repeat 
right answers. The history of thought suggests that progress has 
come in the interchange of repeated analyses and even in the simple 
shift of metaphysical subject. There is even the possibility that 
there is no proper subject and there are no right answers, but that 
possibility in no wise threatens the illuminations which great philos- 
ophers have shed on questions that may be considered still unsolved. 
The great Scholastics and Neo-Scholastics have, whether they would 
or not, fitted themselves into the history of that interchange, and one 
is led to suspect that the contribution of the Neo-Scholastic, which 
has been an important one, as philosopher no less than a historian, 
has been valuable in the degree that he remembered he was a philoso- 
pher or an historian and forgot he was a Scholastic. 

There are a few unfortunate slips of translator and proof-reader 
in the book. There is no reason for not translating Matteo d’Ac- 
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quasparta and Walther von Briigge, and Bonaventura has better 
sanction in English than Bonaventure. 


RicHarp McKeon. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht of the University of Illinois has 
accepted an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at Amherst 
College. 

Dr. Arthur E. Murphy, of the University of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Cor- 
nell University. 





